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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE WORK 
OF JOSEPH PENNELL 


The Museum is planning to hold a 
memorial exhibition of the’work of Joseph 
Pennell during the coming fall. The exact 
date and more detailed information as to 
the extent and character of the exhibition 
will be given in a later BULLETIN. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE MUSEUM’S EGYPTIAN 
EXPEDITION 


Three volumes have just appeared in 
the series of publications which are being 
issued as a record of the excavations and 
investigations conducted by the Museum’s 
Expedition in Egypt.!. The pubiication 


‘Publications of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Egyptian Expedition, edited by Albert 
M. Lythgoe, Curator of Egyptian Art. Vol.11, 
New Texts from the Monastery of Saint Ma- 
carius, by Hugh G. Evelyn White. Quarto, 
xlvili, 299 pp., 27 plates. Vol. III, The Monas- 
tery of Epiphanius at Thebes, Part I, by H. EF 
Winlock and W. E. Crum. Quarto, xxvi, 276 
pp., 51 illustrations in the text and 35 plates 
Vol. 1V, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
Part Il, by W. E. Crum and Hugh G. Evelyn 
White. Quarto, xvi, 386 pp., 17 plates. Price 
per volume, $15 in boards, $12 in paper 


of two of the present volumes has been 
made possible by the generosity of Edward 
S. Harkness, Chairman of the Egyptian 
Committee of the Trustees, while the cost 
of the third volume has been met by an 
appropriation made by the Trustees out of 
the Francis L. Leland Fund. All three of 
these volumes are concerned with the in- 
vestigations carried out by the Expedition 
on monuments of the Coptic or Early Chris- 
tian period, of which reports have appeared 
in the BULLETIN during past vears. 

It will be remembered that immediately 
after the war, in 1919-21, in continuation of 
earlier studies made by the Expedition 
into the history and architecture of the 
monasteries of the Wadi’n Natrfn, the 
late Hugh G. Evelyn White made the 
fortunate discovery in a storeroom of one 
of those monasteries—that of Saint Ma- 
carius—of a great mass of fragments of 
manuscripts which had escaped earlier 
investigators.2 In the early eighteenth 
century, emissaries of the Vatican had 
visited the Wadi’n Natrfin and had carried 
off to Rome a large number of invaluable 
manuscripts. The fragments discovered 
by Evelyn White proved to be leaves, for 
the most part, of those very volumes which 
had been transported to the Vatican two 
hundred years earlier. It is his edition of 
these newly discovered texts which, fol- 
lowing his untimely death in 1924, is now 
being issued by the Museum in the volume 
entitled New Texts from the Monastery of 
Saint Macarius. 

Phere are reproduced in the volume some 
sixty independent pieces: biblical, litur- 
gical, homiletic, and narrative (Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acta), the greater number in copies 
of the ninth or tenth, some of the succeed- 
ing centuries. A part of these serve to 
amplify texts already known, others intro- 
duce us to new works. Not the least 
interesting piece is among those of later 
date: a large portion of an Arabic version 
of the Apophthegmata (Sayings of the 
Fathers) and of the Homilies of Esaias of 
Scete, written, not in Arabic character, but 
phonetically transcribed into Coptic letters, 
thus giving a unique and valuable picture 

2Cf. ButteTin of M. M. A., July, 1920, Part 
I1, and November, 1921, Part Il 
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of the pronunciation of Arabic in the 
fourteenth century. Bohairic calligraphy 
is well illustrated by the collection, and the 


book contains a series of reproductions of 


the most characteristic hands. 

The other two volumes now issued by 
the Museum are concerned with the results 
derived from the Expedition’s excavation of 
the Monastery of Epiphanius, at Sheikh 
‘Abd el-Kurneh, Thebes, carried on by 
H. E. Winlock in the years 1912-14.* 
These excavations yielded material of great 
archaeological interest, but were particu- 
larly noteworthy in the recovery of a large 
number of written documents—pottery 
and limestone ostraca and manuscripts 
which furnish an interesting picture of 
life at Thebes in the seventh century A. D. 

Of these volumes, Mr. Winlock has con- 
tributed the chapters dealing with the 
excavation of the monastery and describ- 
ing the archaeological material; W. E. 
Crum, the well-known Coptic scholar, 
has furnished chapters on Early Christian 
Thebes and its civilization, and has edited 
the Coptic texts amounting to some 9,200 
lines; while the Greek texts have been edit- 
ed by the late H. G. Evelyn White. 

Concerning the scope of these two 
volumes, Mr. Crum makes the following 
comment: 

“Finds of Coptic ostraca and papyri 
have been many in the past but none, with 
the exception of that at Deir el-Bahri, has 
been so clearly defined and located as in 
the case of those discovered by the Mu- 
seum’s work at Sheikh ’Abd_ el-Kurneh. 
The texts from Deir el-Bahri were chiefly 
concerned with a bishop and his affairs and 
centered round the coenobium of Saint 
Phoebammon; those from Sheikh ’Abd 
el-Kurneh mainly relate to a hermit and 
his disciples, dwelling in a laura of separate 
cells. Both these finds date from the same 
period: about the year 600, when the church 
of Alexandria was still preoccupied with in- 
exhaustible Christological disputes, where- 
in however these Coptic communities in the 
distant Sa’id took apparently but faint in- 
terest. Monks and hermits are alike busy 
with their own small affairs—the affairs 

‘Cf. Butcetin of M. M. A., vol. VII, page 
189, and vol. X, page 138 


of daily life and, chief among them, the 
problem of food-supply. This is patent- 
ly the case with the little community 
gathered around Epiphanius, a_ large 
amount of whose correspondence has 
reached us and is now published by the 
Museum. This Epiphanius, the central 
figure of our group, is a seer and wonder- 
worker, a typical holy man, venerated 
throughout the neighborhood, consulted by 
all sorts of people, in sickness, distress or 
uncertainty. We learn many interesting 
things from the letters addressed to him 
appealing for counsel or sympathy, and 
found scattered through the ruins of his 
settlement. Light is thrown by them on 
countless details of Egyptian ascetic life, 
hitherto scarcely observed; while the re- 
mains of the buildings themselves—the 
brick towers, the score or so of rooms or 
cells, besides the adjoining dynastic tombs 
adapted to dwelling-places—and of the 
wooden furniture and utensils, earthenware 
vessels, remains of leather and metalwork, 
give concrete illustrations of the life led 
in ‘“‘the holy hill of Jéme,” in that gener- 
ation which saw both the Persian and the 
Muslim conquests and which was probably 
the last to occupy the hermitage before its 
abandonment. 

“To archaeologists the new publication 
offers a minute record of the results of two 
seasons’ excavation, with discussions of 
the relations of this hermitage to other such 
remains in the West Theban neighborhood 
and the bearing of the evidence upon the 
material civilization of the time, in pro- 
vincial Egypt. To historians it supplies 
a quantity of fresh documents for the 
history of Eastern monasticism (or more 
precisely, asceticism); chiefly indeed in its 
material aspects, yet not without some light 
thrown too upon the spiritual occupations 
of the hermits; while linguists will find 
much that is new in the six to seven hun- 
dred texts, all here published for the first 
time and including many characteristic 
letters, typical of the monkish correspon- 
dence of that day, besides a number of in- 
structive lists and accounts and enough 
remnants of ascetic literature, in all its 
branches, to show us what these hermits 
read.”’ 
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AN EMBROIDERED CAP 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


lo the changes wrought by the Reforma- 
tion, and to the luxurious taste of Henry 
VIII, is due the development of English 
secular embroidery. No longer able to 
work for the church, the embroiderers found 
an outlet for their art in the decoration of 
civil costume. Whereas many portraits of 
the period testify to the popularity of this 
kind of personal ornament in all classes of 
society, the incorporation, by Queen Fliza- 
beth, of the Broderers Company in 1561 In 





FIG. {. EMBROIDERED LINEN CAP, SECOND 
HALF OF XVI CENTURY 


the city of London, shows her recognition of 
the commercial importance of the craft.! 
Of such embroidery two characteristic 
types may be distinguished during the 
fudor period.?. The first is the so-called 
“Spanish work,” which is embroidery in 
black silks and metal threads on linen; 
while the second type, similar in style, 1s 
worked in colored silks and metal threads 
on linen. This in its ingenious if less artis- 
tic spirit is closer to the fantastic stump- 
work embroideries of the Stuart period. 
To the first type, examples of which are 
rarely met with, belongs an embroidered 
linen cap (fig. 1), round in shape, with a 
brim like a turn-back cuff, edged with metal 
lace and spangles—a recent acquisition of 
the Museum shown in Gallery H 22. 
Spanish work such as this delightful cap, 
! Jourdain, English Secular Embroidery, p. 56 
* This refers only to costume embroidery 


intended for a grave lawyer or portentous 
statesman, is said to have been introduced 
into England by Catherine of Aragon. 
Ihe art of needlework itself she probably 
learned from her mother, Isabella of Spain, 
who, it is said, always made her husband’s 
shirts. From 1529 onwards English inven- 
tories are filled with entries of “Spanish” 
work and “Spanish” stitch. Mary |, 
daughter of Catherine of Aragon, continued 
this tradition of needlecraft. Although the 
style did not die out completely until the 
accession of Charles |, 1t became less popu- 
lar in the reign of Elizabeth, who, in accord- 
ance with the political tendencies of the 
time, preferred French and Italian models, 

From the few examples of this embroid- 
ery’? that have come down to us, we find 
that the design usually consists of stems 
worked in plaited metal threads and natur- 
alistic flowers worked in black silk threads. 
The work itself is very fine, and the earlier 
it is, the greater the tendency to order and 
simplicitv in the designs and stitches. In 
the colored embroidery, more characteristic 
of the later Elizabethan work, the basis of 
design remains the same, but one finds a 
less orderly, if more lively, expression in 
the rendition of the heavy meandering 
stems from which spring lilies, pansies, 
roses, and carnations with the sprightly and 
incongruous addition of butterflies, snails, 
caterpillars, or owls. 

In contrast to such exuberant and un- 
trammeled designs, the cap recently ac- 
quired by the Museum is a rare example of 
restraint and orderly decoration despite a 
certain crudeness and naiveté of drawing. 
rhe scrolling stems have been worked in 
plaited silver-gilt. The flowers have been 
outlined in chain stitch and the effect of 
shading has been achieved by the use of 
back stitches and very fine running stitches. 
Phis effect of shading is similar to that pro- 
duced by simple lines of hatching in the 
woodcuts and engravings of the period. 
lhe implied connection is strengthened 
when one realizes that three of the motifs 
found on the embroidered tunic in the col- 
lection of the Viscount Faulkland were ap- 

Jourdain, p. 41 

‘Pieces in the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
others in English private collections. 
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parently taken from Geoffrey Whitney’s 
A Choice of Emblems and Other Devices, 
published at Levden in 1586.5 Moreover, 
in Thomas Treveloyn’s Epitome of Ancient 
and Modern History,® dated 1608, are to be 
found various designs for use in the deco- 
rative arts. 

The flower forms that are incorporated 


FIG. 2. PORTRAIT OF 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION 


GALLERY, 


in the decorative scheme of the embroidery 
of the cap are of especial note as evidence 
of the botanical interests of the time. The 
pomegranate, the origin of whose use in 
English design is associated with Catherine 
of Aragon, can be easily identified. The 
flower with five roundish petals is probably 
the pansy; the flower with the five tapering 
petals and long stamen has been identified 

*Kendrick, English Embroidery, p. 78. 

*In the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
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as the borage. This plant is found fre- 
quently, notably in the Book of Hours of 
Anne of Brittany. It appears that in the 
sixteenth century it was much cultivated 
and highly esteemed and was supposed to 
possess exhilarating qualities for which it 
no longer receives credit. “There be also 
many things made of them used every- 





PHINEAS PETT, 1013 


OF THI 
LONDON 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT 


where for the comfort of the heart, for the 
driving away of sorrow and increasing the 
joy of the mind 

An unusually pertinent comparison with 
this embroidered cap is afforded by the 
portrait (fig. 2) of Phineas Pett* (1570 
1047), master builder of the navy and naval 
commissioner during the reigns of James | 


7Gerard, 1597; cf. Chambers Encyclopedia 
under borage. 


83No. 2035, National Portrait Gallery, London 
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and Charles |. Judging from the inscrip- 
tion above his head, which gives his age as 
forty-three, the portrait must have been 
painted in 1613. In general the costume, 
with full breeches, jerkin, and neck whisk, 
would confirm this date, while it may be 
assumed that the ship seen through the 
aperture is the Prince Royal launched in 
1610 and at that time the largest in the 
navy. Of course the interesting point 1s 
the pronounced similarity of the embroid- 
ered cap he wears to that which the 
Museum has just acquired. Whereas fre- 
quently one finds portraits of men of the 
period wearing somewhat similar caps, 
this is an instance of similarity striking even 
in details. One observes the same round 
shape with the turn-back cuff edged with 
metal lace, although it must be admitted 
that Phineas Pett’s cap is perhaps a step 
ahead in elegance, as it appears to be deco- 
rated with pearls—often used in the orna- 
ment of Elizabethan costume. The por- 
trait is interesting evidence of the costume 
that men wore with this somewhat gay and 
feminine head-gear. It also shows the per- 
sistence of a style in costume and in em- 
broidery that covers at least the long reign 
of Elizabeth. This very persistence makes 
it difficult to assign a definite date to such 
caps, but it is probable, from the character 
of the design and the use of black embroid- 
ery only, that the cap may be dated in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 
ELEANOR B. SAXE. 


THE MADONNA OF SIENA 


[here is an apparent contrast between 
life in Siena according to the historians 
and the character of her art; the histories 
being full of turbulence—factions, riot, 
assassination, and proscription; the art 
placid, tender, and lovely beyond all others. 
Her greatest art coincides approximately 
with her political eminence for about a 
hundred years from the later part of the 
thirteenth century. The artists of the 
early time, though their ideal was as closely 
followed as might be by those coming after, 
were inspired more than the others by a 
spirit of adventure, always, however, with- 
in the limits of their beautiful patterns, 


the ordered line and sumptuous ornament 
passed on to them from the Byzantine 
schools of the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the work of these old painters 
sometimes appear intellectual and emo- 
tional novelties—such as a touch of Gothic 
pathetics—and actualities of life, like the 
portrait of a famous general or scenes of 
city and country life. But in the main 
the expression of a state of mind, a medi- 
aeval state of mind, was what they strove 
for—the mystical communion with ce- 
lestial beings; and, broadly speaking, this 
was the motive of all their successors. 

The glorification of the Virgin, one might 
say, was the supreme purpose of Sienese 
painting throughout the two centuries and 
more of the city’s independent life. The 
Virgin was not only their Heavenly Advo- 
cate, particularly theirs, but she was also 
their feudal lady, the everlasting queen of 
the Sienese republic,whether the aristocrats 
or the great merchants or the populace held 
the reins of government. The archives of 
the earlier history are scanty and inter- 
mittent, but the account of the election of 
the Virgin as Lady of Siena has come to us 
with all the details, complete and exulting! 
One’s pulse quickens in thinking over those 
far-off events—the great peril, the de- 
votion, and the day of triumph. The 
fervent and mystical soul of the old city is 
revealed in them, the same soul, in this 
case at least, that is embodied in the 
pictures. The story, therefore, is appropri- 
ate in these pages as a commentary on 
Sienese art. 

It happened in the late summer of 1260. 
With the enemy far outnumbering them 
at their gates, with panic in their city, 
with no human help in sight, the bishop 
and the civil rulers ordained a day of 
penitence and prayer. Bareheaded and 
barefooted, some only in their shirts, with 
ropes about their waists, the townspeople, 
following the great carved crucifix and the 
chanting clergy, repaired to the cathedral 
and prostrated themselves before the altar 
of the Madonna on which was the painting 
later to be named Our Lady of Grace. 
Then their syndic, Buonaguida, who had 
been made supreme dictator in this time 
of stress, stood up amid the sobbing pent 
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tents and prayed. ‘Gracious Queen 
of Heaven,” he prayed, “I, miserable 
sinner, | give to thee, dedicate to thee, 
consecrate to thee this city and the country 
of Siena, and | pray thee, Sweet Mother, 
that it will please thee to accept the gift 
though a poor one, notwithstanding our 
weakness and our sins, and to free this 
our city from the hands of our enemies the 
Florentines.”’ The effect was instantane- 
ous. Courage came back to the panic- 
stricken and abject town; all quarrels 
within their walls were reconciled; each 
went to his duty sustained by a sense of 
perfect security under his omnipotent mis- 
tress. When the time came the deter- 
mined Sienese marched out to Montaperti 
on the Arbia where their foes were en- 
camped. What followed was due in part 
to the defection of the Ghibellines in the 
opponents’ army, in part to the tactics of 
the German knights fighting on the side 
of Siena, but most of all to Sienese valor, 
the valor and strength which the Virgin 
had given them; to her belonged the credit 
and the praise. Thereafter on the coins 
and seals, in addition to the ancient 
inscription Sena Vetus, were placed the 
words Civitas Virginis. 

Dante in Florence passed his childhood 
in the shadow of the catastrophe of that 
day; he speaks of it to Farinata degli Uberti 
in the infernal regions, ‘‘the rout and the 
great carnage that dyed the Arbia red.”’! 

Thus Siena became the city of the Virgin. 
In what form the victors of Montaperti 
imaged their benefactress we can still see 
in certain ancient pictures. Sheis like those 
schematic figures in late Byzantine mosaics 
and illuminations, drawn with hard calli- 
graphic lines in black and gold—large-eved 
and long-nosed, with claw-like fingers. 
Her voluminous blue mantle is draped over 
her head hood-wise and swathes her body 
and limbs. Noble and impressive as these 
pictures are, the Madonna they portray 
is rather morose and forbidding to our eves, 
though beautiful and benign to the eyes 
of the thirteenth century, as the hymnists 
and poets of those days thus describe her. 

‘Inferno, Canto X. 

; sOnd’io a lui “ Lo strazioe il grande scempio 

Che fece |’Arbia colorata in rosso.” 


IOI 


But within a few years a great change took 
place. A new vision was evolving and 
artists of the next generation developed 
and fixed the appearance of the Virgin 
for subsequent Sienese art—Duccio who 
painted the great altarpiece of the Ma- 
donna, the “‘ Majesty”’ which was carried 
through the streets from the artist’s work- 
shop to its place on the high altar of the 
cathedral, in public procession with music 
and solemn rejoicing; the brothers Loren- 
zetti who added to the stateliness of Duccio 
something of the lively and topical spirit 
of the contemporaneous art of northern 
Europe; and more than any other, Simone 
Martini, suave and virile, the inventor in 
particular of Sienese winsomeness and 
tenderness. These were the masters whom 
all the later painters of the city emulated. 

Ihe ups and downs of Sienese art cannot 
concern us in this article. In times of 
danger the city was rededicated to the 
Virgin but never with the grand frenzy 
of the first dedication, nor with the miracu- 
lous effect on occurrences which that had. 
Politically as well as artistically Siena seems 
to have had a way of looking back to her 
great days in spite of changed conditions 
and new developments. Nevertheless, in 
painting at least, the middle of the fifteenth 
century found her in a period of production 
second only to the great time. The old 
themes, such as the Birth of Mary, the 
Annunciation, the Nativity of our Lord, 
the legend of Saint Francis, and some 
newer themes from the lives of their own 
saints, Catherineand Bernardino; but vastly 
more than any other, the Madonna and 
Child, alone or with angels and saints 
these were the subjects executed at that 
time with new subtleties of vision and new 
refinements of workmanship. The sterner 
beauties of the old masters were not striven 
for, but their milder and more lovely 
moods were followed. The Virgin no longer 
appears in her majesty as Queen of Heaven, 
but as a delicate and high-born young girl, 
just verging into womanhood, with shel- 
tered complexion and long, tapering fingers 
—one accustomed to fine millinery and 
every luxury. 

But among these delightful, backward- 
gazing artists, rumors from without their 
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enchanted garden soon began to make 
themselves heard. The painters of Flor- 
ence and Umbria were busied with new 
things—perspective, anatomy, movement 
landscape; ancient Roman art had been 
uncovered; ancient culture was being 
resuscitated. All Italy was a-quiver with 
the anticipation of the modern age. Even 
conservative Siena, however strong her 
faith in the mediaeval ideal, could not shut 
her eves completely to the accomplished 
fact of all this change. So, gradually, as 
is the way of innovations and corruptions, 
the new spirit began to ingratiate itselt 
into the Sienese school. The ancient 
practices, closely adhered to in certain 
works, would be abandoned by the same 
painter in other works; sometimes the 
effort would be made to combine the new 
with the old. Thus the old barriers ten- 
ded to disappear. Foreign artists even were 
called to Siena. Her art was dy ing, slowly 
but beautifully; the last paintings have a 
wistful and futile loveliness which belongs 
to them alone. The marvels of the new 
dispensation were taking form—Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and Titian were 
in the full vigor of production, while there 
were painters in Siena still occupied with 
the gold and vermilion and ultramarine of 
the mediaeval miniaturist, in recombina- 
tions of patterns and subjects set down by 
contemporaries of Dante. 

A production of this late phase of Sienese 
art has been recently bought by the Mu- 
seum. Its painter, Bernardino Fungai, 
was one of those who joined alien influences 
to the native traits, and in some of his 
pictures, of which ours is one, his liveliness 
and playfulness must have appeared sadly 
heretical to those who held fast to the tra- 
dition. It is a Nativity of Our Lord,’ not 
the subject which the old art sanctioned, 
but a mystical Nativity, a foreign inven- 
tion of the early fifteenth century, in which 
none of the circumstances of birth appear. 
This rendering of the subject was not 
popular in Siena; not until the last quarter 
of the century do we find there a prominent 
treatment of it—in the pictures by the most 

2T a eT: r ¢ > e a . s 
hoes Fond ise Gen of cei “Azces- 
sions. 


versatile and cosmopolitan of the Sienese 
artists, Francesco di Giorgio. Fungai of 
a generation later was an imitator of 
that master among others. But the chief 
influence, beyond those he inherited, which 
Fungai underwent and which ts particularly 
discernible in our panel, is that of Pintu- 
ricchio, who was called to Siena to paint 
the decorations for the Library of the 
Cathedral, those famous pictures of the His- 
tory of Pope Pius I], and who after the 
completion of these executed other Sienese 
commissions. The general aspect of our 
picture, depending as it does on the im- 
portant landscape, is clearly due to the 
stvle of Pinturicchio, with which Fungai 
had ample opportunity to become familiar 
without leaving his native city. 

Other influences show in our panel but 
it would be tedious to dwell upon them. 
Fungal was an eclectic borrowing here and 
there as suited his taste, but the character- 
istics of his stock predominated in_ his 
make-up. His borrowings are not. in- 
congruous and the blandness and serenity 
of Sienese art still pervade his work. Not 
a great master surely, but a delightful 
artist painted our picture. No great effort, 
no profound thought went into its making 
but one finds it more pleasing perhaps than 
many a work of high ambition and preten- 
tious purpose. With calm application he 
set about his job, placing the holy people 
large in the foreground, having care to 
make Mary beautiful in her gold brocade 
mantle, Joseph decrepit and very reverent, 
and the Child arch and winsome. Then he 
had to consider the prescribed accessories 

the ruined architecture, the ox and the 
ass, and the rough shed for shelter; these 
attended to, he was free to elaborate as he 
pleased. So into the vacant spaces of 
his composition he put diverting incidents 
for the wandering attention of the wor- 
shipers—the approaching shepherds, one 
carrying a lamb on his shoulders, a winding 
highway with travelers, the magi and their 
retinue, peasants driving their beasts into 
town, large birds (or chickens, are they?) 


’Among these commissions were frescoes for 
the reception hall in the newly built palace of 
Pandolfo Petrucci, the ceiling of which is in- 
stalled in our Museum. 
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in a netted inclosure in a field. Miles of 
country are shown, a distant valley with 
a river and a city, and steeply rising culti- 
vated hills quilted with hedges and lanes. 
In the sky God the Father, accompanied by 
baby cherubs, emerges head and shoulders 
from a glory of light, the Dove of the Holy 
Ghost hovering below. And no one of these 
embellishments stands out unduly, for the 
whole scene is enveloped in a pleasing and 
restful tone of the color of old silver. 

For fear that the spell might be broken 
in the process, one shrinks from the task 
of tracing sources of motives or finding fault 
with technical shortcomings in so fasci- 
nating a picture. It is typical of the cir- 
cumstances in which it was _ produced. 
With it the Museum acquires its second 
important example of late Sienese art, the 
other being the more purely traditional 
Assumption of the Virgin by Benvenuto 
di Giovanni from the Convent of Grancia 
in the Province of Grosseto. The repre- 
sentations of the Madonna in these two 
pictures are expressive of what was hap- 
pening when they were painted. In such 
images the Sienese of about 1500 conceived 
the appearance of the Virgin who was still 
their sovereign Lady though her tenure of 
the city was drawing to a close. Duke 
Cosimo and the generals of Charles V, 
practical people, took no stock in such old- 
world fancies. 

In Benvenuto’s panel there is very little 
reality. As the figures are strictly inthe 
tradition, an imaginative existence of a 
sort is lent to them. The Madonna, 
however, one must acknowledge, is doll- 
like. Fungai’s Madonna has more sub- 
stance perhaps but less spirituality. He 
has given her something of the look of a 
plump country girl. But to him who loves 
Sienese art these figures have an extraneous 
beauty, factitious and “literary”? no doubt 
but still valuable, when their lineage is 
thought upon; for they descend from the 
dainty and capricious Signorina, the 
Madonna of the previous generation, and 
beyond that from the compassionate Queen 
of Paradise in Duccio’s “Majesty,” and 
her image in turn comes out of those on 
the earlier pictures like the famous one, 
Our Lady of Grace, before which Buona- 
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guida for the people of Siena had done 
homage. 

When the Spanish fortress was rising in 
the city, the old formula of the dedication 
to the Virgin was followed for the next to 
the last time. The keys of the city were 
again laid before the ancient picture, 
brought out for the occasion from its closed 
chapel. There was a rousing of the old 
spirit once more; the Spaniards were driven 
out and their fortress demolished. But 
Cosimo de’ Medici and the Imperial army 
invested the town to starve it into capitu- 
lation. The last dedication, in the midst 
of famine and pestilence, took place in 1555 
one month before the surrender. 

BrysON BURROUGHS. 


NEAR EASTERN METALWORK 


The Metropolitan Museum is fortunate 
in possessing a large and important col- 
lection of Near Eastern metalwork dating 
from the twelfth to the nineteenth century 
and displaying various methods of deco- 
rating objects of daily use. Students of 
metalwork have here, therefore, a great 
opportunity to study not only the develop- 
ment of design but also the skill of the 
Oriental metalworkers. 
the pieces belong to the Edward C. Moore 
bequest and are exhibited in Gallery H to. 
[he most important specimens are the 
bronze and brass objects from Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, and Syria, richly decorated 
with inlaid silver and copper. This part 
of the collection, of great historical and 
artistic value, can be compared in number 
and quality only with the collection of 
the Arab Museum at Cairo. Near Eastern 
metalwork with silver inlaid and engraved 
decoration of the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century is very rare today and only seldom 
appears on the market. 

From remote antiquity the Orientals 
were skilful metalworkers and knew the 
process of inlaying metals with different 
stones or with other metals. The silver 
inlaid objects of the Mohammedan peri- 
od are mostly of brass, an alloy of copper 
and zinc, although a few objects are of 
bronze, an alloy of copper and tin. Objects 
of gold are very rare in this period, as the 


The majority of 
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use of gold and silver for vessels was forbid- 
den in the Koran. Nevertheless, many 
silver vessels with Arabic inscriptions of 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century 
have been found in Siberia. It seems, 
therefore, that the use of silver in Central 
Asia still continued in the Mohammedan 
period. In Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Egypt, brass—the color of which sug- 
gested gold—was substituted for precious 


metal. According to Laufer the Chinese 


literary sources mention brass as a product 
of the Sassanians.'!. The art of zinc smelt- 
ing originated in Persia and goes back at 
least to the sixth 
century. Another 
place where all the 
natural conditions 
for development of 
metalwork were 
present IS Mesopo- 
tamia. In Argana 
Madin and Madin 
Khapour are rich 
copper mines 
which supplied 
Mesopotamia and 
Syria with the nec 
essary ore for the FIG. I. 
manufacture ol OR EARLY 
brass and bronze 
objec ts. In the second half of the twelfth 
century silver inlaid metalwork was made in 
East Persia and Mesopotamia. In East 
Persia, the art of silver inlay was fully devel 
oped at this time. Archaeological and his- 
torical evidence make it probable that the 
great revival of the inlay technique began 
in East Persia or West Turkestan and was 
carried westward by the Turks. An ex- 
cellent example of this period is the kettle 
in the Petrograd Museum,” dated 559 a.n. 
(1163 A. D.) and made in Herat by Muh. 
ben Abd el Wahid and inlaid by Hadjib 
Masud ben Ahmed. The deccration of 
this piece has all the characteristic elements 
of the thirteenth-century metalwork made 
in Mesopotamia. 

Before we begin the discussion of the 
ornamentation of the few examples of 


'Laufer, Sino-Iranica, 1919, pp. 511-515. 
2Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst in 
Miinchen, vol. II, pl. 143. 
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silver inlaid metalwork we are illustrating, 
it is necessary to give a brief description 
of the inlay process (keft) itself. First, 
the surface of the design was cut away and 
the cavity deepened towards the edges, 
Ihe edges themselves were slightly under- 
cut in order to obtain a better hold on the 
silver inlay. A still better hold was ob- 
tained by serrating, a method which was 
more often used in the Mamluk period, 
though it can also be seen in early works, 
as for example in figure 1. After forcing 
the silver inlay into the cavities the edges 
were burnished over the inlaid plaques. 
In the Syro-Egyp- 
tian metalwork of 
the late fourteenth 
century one can 
observe that the 
undercutting — be- 
comes less and less 
deep, and instead 
we find the edges 
of the surface 
worked with a 
series of small 
holes into which 
the silver inlay was 
pressed. In the 
Il CENTURY inlay ing of narrow 
lines, even in the 
early period, a series of oblong notches 
was punched and the thin silver thread 
pressed into the holes. The next work to 
be done was the engraving of the surface of 
each plaque. The best period of Moham- 
medan inlay work is the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, although in_ the 
fifteenth century some good work was still 
done. EI Makrizi tells us that in his time 
in Cairo (about 1420) ‘‘the demand for 
this inlaid copper work has fallen off, and 
since many years the people have turned 
away from purchasing what was to be sold 
of it, so that a small remnant of the workers 
of inlay survive in this market.’ The 
silver and gold inlaying done later in Persia, 
Syria, and also in Italy, especially in 
Venice, are mere variations of the early 
elaborate inlay process described above. 

rhe silver inlaid metalwork comprises a 
great variety of objects, such as candle- 
sticks, small and large basins for ritual 
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purposes, ewers, boxes, writing-cases, mor- 
tars, and incense burners. The decoration 
of these objects consists of figure-subjects, 
animals, birds, fishes, arabesques, inter- 
lacings, and Arabic inscriptions in Cufic or 
Nashki, arranged in horizontal bands and 
medallions. Among the favorite repre- 
sentations are hunting scenes and episodes 
from the life at the courts of sultans and 
princes. Other popular motifs are signs 
of the zodiac and planets. In addition 
to these motifs we find sphinxes, griffins, 
and birds with human heads (sirens), which 
are of Persian origin. The inscriptions 
are often glorifications of the sultans of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, and Yemen 
in Arabia. Sometimes we find the name 
of the owner and the maker and the place 
where the object was made. 

The most important place in the manu- 
factureof silver inlaid metalwork during the 
thirteenth century was Mosul in Mesopo- 
tamia. At this time Mosul was in the 
hands of the Atabegs (Seljuk officers) of 
the Zangi dynasty, who protected and 
encouraged the development of various 
arts and crafts and were especially fond of 
metalwork. Another dynasty under which 
metalwork reached a high level of per- 
fection was that of the Mamluk sultans 
of Egypt and Syria, who had their origin 
in the mercenaries in the service of the 
Ayyubid Sultan Salih Ayyub. Most of 
the Mamluk work was done in Cairo, first 
by artists imported from Mosul, and then 
by native ones. Syrian cities also, like 
Damascus and Aleppo, manufactured inlaid 
metalwork. In the collection of the 
Museum the different schools are all well 
represented. 

Figure 1 illustrates one of the earliest 
specimens in the Museum. The deep bowl 
is made of bronze and decorated on the 
outside with twelve circular medallions 
formed by interlaced lines and containing 
the signs of the zodiac and planets. In the 
intervening spaces are arabesques ending 
in lily-like flowers. Around the rim is a 
band decorated with a Nashki inscription 
on a background of scrolls. The inscrip- 
tion expresses good wishes and reads: 
Glory, Happiness, Prosperity, Generosity, 
Favors. The tops of the letters show 


human faces. The representation of the 
zodiac signs on vessels, which sometimes 
served magical or astrological purposes, 
was very popular in the Mohammedan 
art as astrology played an important rdle 
in the life of the East from ancient times. 
Only few lines are engraved on the silver 
plaques to indicate the details of the faces, 
dresses, and other motifs. The style of the 
figures and arabesques is an early one and 





FIG. 2. EWER, MESOPOTAMIAN 
XIII CENTURY 


can be compared with the metalwork of 
the twelfth and the early thirteenth cen- 
tury, to which period the bowl belongs. 
Figure 2 illustrates a brass ewer (the 
original neck is missing; the present one 1s 
a later addition) inlaid with silver and 
copper. The shape of the ewer is dodec- 
agonal corresponding to the number of 
signs of the zodiac. The decoration of the 
body consists of medallions with personified 
signs of the zodiac and planets on a back- 
ground of arabesques. Above and below 
the medallions are bands with Cufic and 
Nashki inscriptions. Under the lower 
band are lobed medallions and arabesques 
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growing out from vases. On the shoulder 
is a frieze of animals. The top is decorated 


with a Nashki inscription, the letters of 


which end in human faces or dragon heads, 
on a background of scrolls with birds and 
animals. The inscriptions of the ewer ex- 
press good wishes and read: Happiness, Sal- 
vation, Fortune, Favors, Power, Peace, and 
Prosperity to the owner. The arrangement 
of the ornamentation in the medallions 





FIG. 3. EWER, SYRO-EGYPTIAN, FIRST HALF 
OF XIV CENTURY 


differs from the usual ornamental scheme 
of inlaid metalwork. We find similar 
medallion decoration on several ewers 
which are attributed by some to Northwest 
Persia or Armenia, by others to Mesopo- 
tamia, and assigned to the twelfth century.® 
A very fine specimen of this type belonging 
to 2 P. Morgan is now on loan in the 
Museum. The ornamentation of this ewer 
also consists of signs of the zodiac sur- 
rounded by scrolls terminating in heads of 
various beasts. 

The candlestick base in figure 4 repre- 
sents one of the finest specimens of silver 

’Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst, vol. 
II, pls. 141-143. 


inlaid Mosul work. The decoration con- 
sists of four large lobed medallions with 
attached arabesque panels at two sides, 
The medallions illustrate scenes from a 
sultan’s life. The one visible in figure 4 
shows the sultan sitting on his throne, not 
cross-legged as usual, but in a more West- 
ern way, receiving homage from a high of- 
ficial and accompanied by a sword-bearer 
and case-bearer. Other large medallions 
show the sultan hunting or sitting cross- 
legged on his throne, holding a wine cup. 
Ihe large medallions are connected by a 
broad band of interlacings running around 
the middle of the base. This band again 
is connected with twelve smaller me- 
dallions and bordering bands. The small- 
er medallions are decorated with signs 
of the zodiac and planets more elaborate 
in style than in other Mosul bronzes. 
rhe bordering bands with scenes of festiv- 
itv are of great charm and depict the gay 
life of a sultan’s court. We notice ani- 
mated groups of men and women playing 
cymbals, lutes, harps, and other instru- 
ments, to the tunes of which some girls 
are dancing while others are drinking wine 
from cups or beakers. Small tables, 
bottles of wine, and cups are scattered 
between the figures. Several faces, es- 
pecially of old, bearded men, are marvelous 
character studies. The two bands at top 
and bottom between the mouldings are also 
of interest. Here the artist represented 
all kinds of animals, water fowl, and fantas- 
tic figures of sirens and griffins ingeniously 
combined with the scrolls. In decoration 
and style the candlestick base in figure 4 
is one of the finest specimens of thirteenth- 
century Mosul work. It is certain that a 
piece like this belonged to a man of high 
standing, but there is no inscription to in- 
dicate the ownership. Of some help may be 
the sixteen small circular medallions seen 
in the intervening spaces covered with a 
fine meander pattern. The medallions con- 
tain personifications of the moon—a seated 
man holding a moon crescent around his 
face. It is quite probable that this personi- 
fied representation of the moon is used here 
as a coat of arms of the Sultan Badr-al-din 
Lulu (full-moon of religion). This coat of 
arms was used on his coins and on one 
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of the Mosul gates, Bab Sindjar.‘. There 
are several metal objects inscribed with 
the name of Badr-al-din Lulu. The most 
famous is the basin in Munich published 
by Sarre. The style of the figures and 
ornaments of these objects is very similar 
to that of our candlestick base. The fact 
that the large medallions contain episodes 
from the life of a sultan also supports the 
assumption that our piece belonged to 
Badr-al-din Lulu. 





FIG. 0. STAND, SYRO-EGYPTIAN, FIRST HALF 
OF XIV CENTURY 


Figure 5 shows another candlestick base 
with a different arrangement of ornamen- 
tation in zigzag bands, the corners of which 
terminate in arabesque devices. The cen- 
tral band contains pairs of dragons with 
knotted snake bodies on a background of 
scrolls; their tails also end in dragons’ 
heads. Two other bands are filled with 
elegant arabesques of Mesopotamian type, 
on a background of engraved spirals. On 
the top are medallions with interlacings 
and an Arabic inscription expressing good 
wishes to the owner. Representations of 

‘Migeon, Manuel d’art musulman, fig. 141 
(12); Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im 
Euphrat und Tigris Gebiet, vol. III, pl. CVI (2) 

5Sarre, Das Metalbecken des Atabeks Lulu 
von Mosul (Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, 1907, pp. 18-37) 
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dragons, mostly with symbolic meaning, 
are known in ancient Mesopotamian and 
Iranian art. We find direct parallels to the 
dragons in figure 5 on a twelfth-century 
Aleppo gate in Diyar-Bakr (Amida), the 
city of the Ortukid sultans, on the Talisman 
gate at Bagdad, dated 618 a. H. (1221 
A. p.), and in Aleppo.® On the Talisman 
gate the dragons appear, as on the candle- 
stick base, on a background of arabesques. 
Dragons facing each other appear also on 
Ortukid coins. They probably represent 
subdued evil and were perhaps, according 
to Berchem, personal or dynastic emblems 
of the Ortukids. The candlestick base of 
figure 5 with representations of these 
symbols of subdued evil is probably also 
of Mesopotamian origin and can be as- 
signed to the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 

In figures 3 and 6 we have two examples 
of the Mamluk metalwork. At the first 
glance one can note the distinctive 
character of ornamentation when compared 
with the Mosul work. The absence of 
human figures is very conspicuous. The 
floral decoration has a semi-naturalistic 
appearance entirely absent in the _ thir- 
teenth-century Mosul work. The ewer in 
figure 3 is richly decorated in horizontal 
bands. On the body interlaced bands form 
circular medallions linked together by small 
disks with whirl rosettes which appear in 
nearly all Mamluk metalwork. The medal- 
lions contain badge-disks, surrounded alter- 
nately by naturalistic leaves or flying ducks. 
The intervening spaces are filled with 
arabesques. Bands of arabesques border 
the body of the ewer and are seen on 
the foot. The shoulder and the main 
part of the neck are decorated with a Nash- 
ki inscription of large letters. Other parts 
of the neck, spout, and handle show an 
ornamentation of lozenge diapers filled 
with leaves, arabesques, or pairs of ducks. 
The Arabic inscription on the body reads as 
follows: Of what was made by order of His 
Excellency, the High, the Mamluk, the 
King, the Sovereign, the Fighter for the 
Faith, the Warden of Islam, Sayfi, Nasir 
Nasir-ad-din Mohammed. Thus the ewer 
bears the name of the Bahri Mamluk En 

®Berchem-Strzygowski, Amida, figs. 30, 31, 32 
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Nasir Mohammed ibn Kalaun, who reigned 
three times, A. D. 1293-94, 1299-1309, and 
1310-41. In spite of the name of the 
sultan, the badge indicates that the ewer 
did not belong to the sultan but to a high 
courtier. The badge-disk encloses a fess 
bearing a cup with a lozenge inlaid with 
copper. The presence of a cup designates 
clearly that the owner was a Saky, or cup- 
bearer. 

Figure © illustrates a stand for a tray 
decorated with large inscriptions on a 
background of scrolls and interrupted twice 
above and below by large lobed medallions 
circling a badge-disk surrounded by various 
naturalistic flowers and devices, among 
which large peonies are noticeable. The 
moulding around the middle of the stand 
is decorated by the same floral motifs and 
badges in the form of a medallion divided 
into two fields in the lower of which a cup 
is inlaid in copper. The owner of this 
stand was also a cup-bearer of a sultan, 
whose name we find in the inscriptions 
which read: Of what was made by order of 


His Excellency, the High, the great Amir 
of Mamlouks, the Leonine, of the suite of 
Sovereign Husam ad-din, His Excellency 
the Late, the Warrior, Soukoun of the 
victorious King. Thus the inscription 
bears the name of the owner, Amir Sou- 
koun, and that of the late sultan, Husam 
ad-din, who reigned from 1296 to 1208. 
From the inscriptions we learn that the 
stand was made after the death of the 
sultan, which was in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. The style of the 
decoration is analogous to that of the ewer 
of figure 3 which is also dated from the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Many 
motifs like the naturalistic and semi- 
naturalistic flowers and devices and birds 
are found in Persian ceramic wares of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
arabesques are also different from those 
seen in the Mosul works. The former are 
treated in a more baroque style, while the 
latter belong to the classical Mesopotamian 
type. 
M. S. DIMAND. 


NOTES 


A Bequest. The Museum has received 
the sum of $100, as a bequest from the late 
Albert J. Sauter. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH DEPARTMENT of the 
Library is now displaying photographs of 
social life in the eighteenth century as 
illustrated in painting. 


A Museum INsTRUCTOR FOR MEMBERS. 
It is a pleasure to inform the Members 
that, besides being able to ask for guidance 
by those instructors who are already known 


to them, they may have the services of 
another instructor after September 1. 
On that day Miss Hetty Vincent Marshall 
joins the Museum staff and will devote her 
time exclusively to the Members of the 
Museum. She will be in readiness to meet 
engagements with or without previous 
appointment, and, in addition, will meet 
groups regularly on Mondays at 11 a. m. 
and Fridays at 3 p. m. This service, of 
course, is free to all Members or to their 
immediate families on the presentation of 
the Member’s card. 
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Curator of Decorative Arts JosepH BRECK 


Director 

Assistant Director 
Curator of Classical Art 
Curator of Paintings 
Curator of Egyptian Art 


Associate Curators 
FRANCES Morris 


Curator of Armor BASHFORD DEAN 
Curatorof Far Eastern Art S. C. Boscu Rerrz 
Curator of Prints WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 
Director of Educational 


Work HuGer ELLior1 
Associate in Industrial Arts RicHarp F. BACH 
Assistant Treasurer Eviac [. Foort 


BRADFORD BOARDMAN 
WILLIAM CLIFFORD 
WINIFRED E. Hows 
Henry F. Davipson 
Conrap Hewitt 


Assistant Secretary 

Librarian 

Editor of Publications 

Registrar 

Supt. of Buildings 
MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Whocontributeordevise $50,000 
FELLOWSIN Perpetuity, whocontribute 5,000 


FELLOws FoR Lire, who contribute 1,000 
CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS, Who pay an- 

nually ibe swith is 5-4. " S50 
FeELLOwsHip Members, who pay annually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL Members, who pay annually 10 


PriIVILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception or pri- 
vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
for members. 


CHARLES O. CORNELIUS 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGE, 


The BULLETIN and the Annual Report. 

A set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum. 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members: 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip- 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


The Museum, including its branch, The Clois- 
ters, is open daily from 10 a.m. fo 5 p.m.; Satur- 
day until 6 p.m.; Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 
Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary. An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 
This service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of 25 cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 


PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CaTALoGuES published by the Museum, 
Puotocrapus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, Cotor Prints, Etcuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 


CAFETERIA 
A cafeteria located in the basement in the 
northwest corner of the main building is open 
on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m. 


FOR SALE AT THE FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE TO THE MUSEUM 








